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seem to be most nearly complete when organism
and environment were both so simple as to be
hardly separate. The polype, which is scarcely
different from the sea-water it inhabits, might
seem by correspondence with its medium to be
near the maximum of adaptation, though at the
very beginning of life. It may be solely because
the environment is subject to numerous changes
that the organism of simple structure cannot main-
tain life. But it is only through its own inherent
power of variation that progress in organic life is
possible. Perfect correspondence with the environ-
ment was not reached by simple organisms, not
only on account of the want of uniformity in their
tendency to surroundings, but also because there is in every
Ii7organ-m organism a tendency to variation through which
isms, y^ modifications are produced which natural selec-
tion takes hold of. Did organisms not tend to vary
in function and structure, no progressive modifica-
tion would be possible. Those fittest to live would
be selected once for all, and all but those adapted
to the environment weeded out.

It is not necessary for our present purpose to
have any definite theory of the obscure laws by
which this variability is governed.1 It is enough
that natural selection requires the striking out of
new modifications as well as the transmission of

1 Darwin, Origin of Species (1859), pp  43,131, 466